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“The Race Question and Modern Thought” 


UNESCO is publishing a series of three pamphlets 
under the general title above. Two are here reviewed: 
The Catholic Church and the Race Question, by Rev. \ves 
M.-J. Congar, O.P., and The Ecumenical Movenient and 
the Racial Problem, by Dr. W. A. Visser “t Hooft. gen- 
eral secretary of the World Council of Churches.’ (he 
third is Jewish Thought as a Factor in Civilization. 
by Léon Roth. 


Roman Catholic Church and Race 

Fr. Congar, whose manuscript received the fnprimatir 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, defines racisin as “the di- 
viding and grading of human beings into groups, and then 
the effecting of discrimination against some of them, on 
the ground that their human qualities or characteristics 
are genetically determined.” But this, he savs, is “ineom- 
patible with the tenets of the Christian faith as regards 
(a) the unity and (b) the dignity of human nature. and 
also with Christian spirituality. Racism is ysendo- 
religion ; it has disastrous results which attack Christianity 
at its roots.” In this connection he discusses anti-Semitis:) 
at some length and insists that the Old Testament cannot 
rightly be interpreted “in terms of race.” 

He then turns to the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Christian principles were, “from the outset. a de- 
nial of race prejudice.” The first papal pronouncenient on 
race was that of Pope Paul III in 1537, declaring that 
Indians should not be “deprived of their freedom and 
their goods . . . even if they be not Christians” but that 
they should be “converted only by the Word of God and 
by the example of a good and holy life.” 

In missions “the Church is one”; it has “auch to give” 
and it “has much received.” A number of papal pronounce- 
ments are cited on the need for a native clergy and bish- 
ops and for “respect for native civilizations,” etc. In mis- 
sion countries in 1951 there were 11,139 native clergy and 
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15,701 foreign clergy. Asia and Oceania have more native 
clergy than foreign. } 

In regard to the “co-existence of white and colored 
peoples” Fr. Congar pays particular attention to South 
Africa, the United States, and the attitude of the Catholic 
Church toward Nazi racism. The Pastoral Letter of the 
Roman Catholic bishops and archbishops of South Africa 
in May, 1952, urges real respect for the rights of non- 
Europeans and that they be permitted to “evolve gradu- 
ally toward full participation in the political, economic and 
cultural life of the country.” 

Discussing the situation in the United States, Ir. Con- 
gar quotes an address by Archbishop Ireland in 1891, urg- 
ing that there be “no barrier against mere color.” It is 
noted that the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore in 
1866 left it to each bishop to decide whether there should 
be separate churches for Negroes in his diocese. 

The “battle” of the Roman Catholic Church against 
Nazi racial doctrines cites 20 “especially significant epi- 
sodes” of formal action condemning racism between 1931 
and 1939. “As regards religion and respect for the human 
person and the primary natural rights, the Catholic pro- 
test against anti-Semitism is definite, united and abso- 
lute ; it is equally so in the matter of anti-Jewish discrimi- 
nation based on racism. As regards the political and socio- 
logical aspects of the question, the Catholic attitude is 
qualified. . . . The practical problems, if any, presented by 
the social fact of Judaism must be approached with the 
mind, heart and imagination purged of every trace of anti- 
Semitism. .” 

The Protestants and Race 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft in his pamphlet sets forth briefly 
the “basic views” on race of the “over 160 Protestant, 
Anglican, and Orthodox Churches” represented in the 
World Council. 

In the eighteenth century, he points out, the slave trade 
“reached its climax” and, in the same period, “here and 
there a new sense of interracial responsibility began to 
emerge.” Most of the churches of Europe and America 
“had lost any sense of the supra-racial nature of Chris- 
tianity.”” In Great Britain churchmen were the leaders in 
the struggle against the slave trade and slavery. In 
spite of the division in American Christianity over slavery 
there was always a “struggling minority” to oppose it and 
thus “anti-slavery was the child of Christian faith.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft summarizes the situation in the 
United States. He comments that while “the American 
Churches are not truly interracial, it can be said that 
they are aware that they ought to be. On the national, 
regional and local levels the Churches are taking action 
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to combat prejudice, educate their own members and work 
for fairer treatment for all in society at large.” (Amer- 
ican readers may regret that Dr. Visser ’t Hooft did not 
include in his brief but able summary a reference to the 
remarkable work of church women, denominationally and 
interdenominationally, for better interracial relations. ) 

The writer then turns his attention to the situation in 
South Africa, The Dutch Reformed Churches urge terri- 
torial apartheid as the solution for the race problem in 
South Africa; the English-speaking churches reject 
apartheid and protest against racial discrimination. (See 
INFORMATION SERVICE, June 12, 1954 for a discussion of 
the theology involved.) But “no appreciable political or 
popular support” has been found for either position. 

The rise of the National Socialist movement in Ger- 
many forced the churches to face the implications of anti- 
Semitism as they had not done before. The German Chris- 
tian group supported the Nazi program: the Confessional 
Church fought it. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft comments that 
while “many Christians failed in their duty to resist in 
word and deed the inhuman racialism of National Social- 
ism, there were a not inconsiderable number of church 
leaders and simple church members who rendered a clear 
witness to the reality of the Christian faith.” 

Asia and Africa are deeply involved in racial problems. 
The British missionary organizations have urged the gov- 
ernment to see that African interests are fully protected 
in the Central African federation. 

Dr. Visser t Hooft notes the statements on race of 
the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary 
Council in 1928, the World Conference on Church, Com- 
munity and State at Oxford in 1937, the 1938 Tambaram 
Conference of the International Missionary Council, and 
the Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council in 1948, 
Several ecumenical confessional bodies have taken similar 
action. 

There is today “substantial agreement” in regard to 
the supra-racial character of the church and to the Chris- 
tian conception of race. But practice is not equal to the 
acceptance of the theory. The churches should “act as the 
conscience of society by maintaining constantly the tension 
between the fundamental Christian convictions and social 
realities. , . . On the other hand they have a pastoral 
responsibility to their members and must not move so 
rapidly that they find themselves completely cut off from 
the main body of the army.” The real question is whether 
the Church obeys its “marching orders.” 


Ban on Missionary Schools in Israel? 


The Jewish Newsletter, New York, reports the follow- 
ing item from Israel: 

Agudath Isroel (Ultra-Orthodox Jews) held a world 
conference in Jerusalem in July and sent a delegation of 
rabbis to Moshe Sharett, Israel’s Premier, to demand that 
the Israeli government ban the Christian missionary 
schools for Jewish children in Israel. The reason given 
by the rabbis for this unusual demand was that the mis- 
sionary schools were bringing up “‘enemies of the state” 
and that democratic states have a right to refuse to educate 
traitors. Christian missionaries had conducted schools in 
Palestine long before Israel was established. These schools 
are admittedly the best and most modern in the country 
and attract thousands of Jewish children. During the last 
few years, conversions to Christianity in Israel have in- 
creased tremendously. The Israeli press reports as many 
as 4,000 Jews in Israel have adopted Christianity. The 


rabbis link the growth of conversions to the missionary 
schools, and demand their banning. 


A Friend to Indians 


As a young woman Alice Marriott studied anthropology 
(an unusual tield for women) because of her eagerness to 
know more about Indians. Her autobiography, Greener 
Lands (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953. 
$3.50), is absorbing reading for anyone interested in 
American Indians, or, for that matter, for those who en- 
joy accounts of unusual personal experiences. Few people 
have won the confidence and friendship of the Indians in 
the way she was able to do. Except for the very begin- 
ning, her narrative is focused on the people she is describ- 
ing with a minimum concern for her own part in the 
story, though the fresh eagerness with which she worked 
is always evident. 

Most striking is the account of the Kiowa family who 
became her firm friends while she was doing field work 
as a graduate student. They still are after nearly twenty 
vears—the “acid test’ for an anthropologist, according to 
the author. The story of her adoption into the family 
and its acceptance by their relatives is one the reader is 
not likely to forget. 

Later she became a specialist in Indian crafts for the 
U. S. Indian Bureau, This led to new and exciting ad- 
ventures, such as finding and mending the wampum given 
to the Cherokee Indians by the Senecas as a sign of peace 
years before the Cherokees were forced to move to Okla- 
homa from the South. Work with Indian craftsmen at 
the 1939 San Francisco World's Fair brought a different 
type of experience. ; 

Most of the Indians whom Miss Marriott describes so 
vividly are but little known beyond their own communi- 
ties. Maria Martinez, however, the potter of San Ilde- 
fonso pueblo, N. M.. is widely known for the quality of 
her craftsmanship. Those who have known her work or 
have read Miss Marriott’s biography, will be grateful for 
these additional glimpses of a remarkable personality. 


Voting for “No Union” 


‘There is a trend within recent years for employes to 
vote for “no union” in certain elections to determine 
representation conducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board. The Research Report of the American Federation 
of Labor, Vol. VII, No. 3, April 1954, Washington, 
presents an analysis of the outcome of “one-union col- 
lective bargaining elections.” These are elections in which 
the name of only one union appeared on the ballot. These 
are reported to be between 75 and 80 per cent of all 
elections conducted by the N.L.R.B. 

In 1946, A.F. of L. unions won 76.3 per cent of one- 
union elections to determine representation ; C.I.O. unions 
won 769 per cent. ‘ 

In the six months ending in 1953, A.F. of L. unions 
won only 61.9 per cent of such elections; and C.I.O. 
unions won only 57.8 per cent. 

“The trend has been steadily downward except for a 
short period during and after the defense mobilization ef- 
fort of 1930-51 when prices were increasing sharply.” 


The Overstreets on Human Relations 


In The Mind Alive, Harry and Bonaro Overstreet con- 
tinue their stu¢y and interpretation of the psychology of 
human relations (New York, W. W. Norton and Com- 
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pany, 1954. $3.75.) “What we are considering here is one 
revealing clue to emotional health or illness: the function- 
ing of the restorative powers.” The healthy person is 
“resilient.” 

“The emotionally healthy person is not always, we must 
note, happy in a superficial sense. He may, in the deepest 
sense, be a man of sorrows. Being aware of much, he 
takes the emotional impact of much.” 

Often these writers draw for insights upon the treasure 
houses of the poets. Coleridge’s Mariner was a changed 
person when he realized with sudden awareness: “\ 
spring of love gushed from my heart.” A. E. Houseman’s 
“narrow measure” spanned “tears of eternity” and man’s 
entire sorrow. This, say the Overstreets, is character- 
istic of the healthy person. He knows a “larger loneli- 
ness... , feeling the tragedy of all the misunderstandings 
that divide human beings from one another.” 

“His security lies not in avoidance of suffering, but in 
the fact that he can emotionally afford to feel it.” The 
Jesuit poet, Gerard Manley Hopkins, is quoted: “Glory be 
to God for dappled things.” “Health thus consists in an 
emotional capacity to afford experience.” 

Through 19 chapters there are numerous references to 
significant processes of psychotherapy. There is a com- 
prehensive chapter on “Creative Handling of Conflict.” 
The authors refer to miracles ‘by somebody who can love 
and who shall be continually reborn,” quoting E. E, 
Cummings. 


“Democracy in the Home” 


In Democracy in the Home, Christine Beasley defines the 
basic concepts of democracy and offers practical methods 
of applying these concepts to family living. (New York, 
Association Press, 1954. $3.50.) Dr. Beasley is professor 
of child development and family relations at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, and states that her book grew out of 
a doctoral project at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, aided in particular by the contributions of per- 
sonal experiences by students in family life classes at 
the University of Tennessee. Thus the family situations 
used in the book are not fictional or imaginary but rep- 
resent actual people and actual situations, and are for 
the most part autobiographical. The book is an example 
of its thesis that individual fulfillment comes through 
group participation. 

Although much emphasis has been given lately to 
strengthening our social order through fostering demo- 
cratic patterns in the small primary groups such as in- 
dustrial, educational, governmental, community and recre- 
ational, yet the most basic of the primary groups, the 
family, has been somewhat neglected. Dr. Beasley says: 
“What a number of other writers have done for manage- 
ment, education, public service, and so on, this book pro- 
poses to do for the family: present concrete, practical, 
down-to-earth suggestions for fostering democratic at- 
titudes and behaviors in the home. It is hoped that these 
suggestions will give to families something of the practical 
help they may need in making their home life satisfying, 
spontaneous, and productive, to the end that their mem- 
bers may each achieve his inalienable right to life. love, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

There are chapters on: authority and discipline, pat- 
terns of control—authoritarian control, democratic con- 
trol; the methods of democratic control; group morale 
and family fun; the family council; work, husband-wife 
work roles, children and work; money; love; religion 
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and morality. Democracy in the Home was written not to 
give answers, not to end discussion, but to stimulate 
thinking and discussion and to give pertinent suggestions 
to those who seek to make their relationships to other 
individuals—particularly their family members—more 
satisfying and happy. 


A Roman Catholic Tribute 


The Catholic Charities Review, published by the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, Washington, 
April, 1954, contained the following statement following 
an announcement of the retirement of Dr. Clarence E. 
Krumbholz as executive secretary of the Division of Wel- 
fare of the National Lutheran Council: 

“By his example and his practices Dr. Krumbholz 
taught us many useful lessons in cooperative relation- 
ships between religious organizations in this field. He 
showed us a way in which we could cooperate without 
sacrificing our fundamental principles. He always stressed 
that while we have many things in common we also must 
be conscious of our differences. With Dr. Krumbholz’s 
help we have made progress in developing informal co- 
operative relationships between our agencies and_ the 
Lutheran agencies. We will miss Dr. Krumbholz from 
our deliberations but the inspiration that he has given 
us will encourage us to continue the good work that he 
initiated. The memory of his kindness, his patience, and 
his humility will ever be a part of our thinking.” 


An Englishman on Africa 


A distinguished English journalist, Vernon Bartlett, 
describes briefly the political, economic, and social situa- 
tion in Africa in Struggle for Africa. This is not, he 
explains in the Foreword, “a book for the expert.” He 
hopes that it will “‘stimulate a sane interest . . . in that 
amazing continent.” 

He points out that men have lived in Africa from very 
early times, but there are few records of early civiliza- 
tions. Among the reasons for the backwardness of the 
Africans are sleeping-sickness, affecting both animals and 
people, which makes it impossible to grow any animals 
at all in many parts of the continent ; the “almost mystical 
dislike of physical labor,” derived from the white man’s 
attitude toward it; poor health; under-nourishment; and 
the “lack of adequate incentives” for African effort in 
many parts of the continent. 

Mr. Bartlett describes conditions in the different coun- 
tries, giving the largest share of attention to South Africa. 
Of the latter he says: “The whole atmosphere in this 
beautiful country is poisoned by hatred, and . . . the 
bitterest of the hatred is for the moment between two 
sections of white men. . . . Neither side dare provoke 
the other beyond a certain point; there is always in the 
background the thought of that overwhelming majority 
of black men.” 

Of the Portuguese colonies Mr. Bartlett comments that 
there is “still virtually no African nationalism.” 

In the Belgian Congo the administration is “creating 
an African middle and lower-middle class.” The Africans 
of the Congo do not show the “surly discontent” evident 
in Johannesburg and Nairobi. Political development is 
only just beginning. 

In Nigeria the author found many government officials 
“working harder than any other civil servants I have met 


1New York. Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. $3.95. 
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in peace-time to help their respective regions through the 
bewildering political changes of the moment.” Nigeria 
is the largest British colony and has the largest population 
of any African territory. “The problem for the West 
Africans will be to reconcile their intense and very natural 
ambition for independence with the maintenance of suf- 
ficient British goodwill and material gain to continue the 
supply of capital and technical help.” 

The Gold Coast is likely to be the first Black Dominion 
in the British Commonwealth. Eight ministers out of 
eleven are Africans and 75 of the 84 members of the 
Legislative Assembly are elected. One of the most ambi- 
tious schemes in all Africa is the plan for a dam on the 
Volta River which would provide both water power for 
aluminum smelting and transportation by river where 
there are few roads. 

Conditions in Liberia, the one black republic, have im- 
proved considerably both economically and politically in 
the last fifteen years. There is “now virtually no slavery.” 
“The tragedy for Liberia is that it has hitherto been too 
poor to give its people” education for democracy. How- 
ever, national revenue was “more than quadrupled from 
1950 to 1951.” Twenty per cent of the budget is to be 
used for economic and social development in the next 
decade. 

Since 1946 all inhabitants of French territory are 
French citizens. The Brazzaville (French [Equatorial 
Africa) Grand Council has an African majority and in 
Dakar “the whole staff of the Grand Council and also of 
the Dakar municipality is black.” 

In Kenya, Mr. Bartlett notes, “the settler followed the 
flag.” Indians, who were brought in to build the railway, 
now number more than three times the Europeans; the 
Arabs are almost as numerous as the latter. Indian 
policy is to cooperate with the Africans. Mr. Bartlett 
suis up the situation thus: “In Kenya there is a strong 
demand for the maintenance of the white man’s absolute 
domination ; in Uganda there is complete acceptance of the 
fact that it is a black man’s country; in Tanganyika 
there is an attempt .. . to gain acceptance from each of 
the three communities—European, African and Indian— 
that the other two are equally essential to the prosperity 
of the country.” 

In Kenya the situation has become so tense that there 
is “now so little room for moderation on either side.” 
In the atmosphere of the Mau Mau campaign “it is very 
difficult for the government to remove the genuine causes 
of discontent.” But sending Kikuyu farm workers back 
to the Reserves has increased “the overcrowding and dis- 
content” there. 

In Tanganyika the most successful experiment in 
African cooperative societies under the leadership of one 
European has been developed. Its members are, “by any 
standards, quite well-to-do.” There is friction over the 
fact that they want more land in the belt of European 
settlement. Land has been prepared for them in the plains 
—but malaria is very prevalent there. 

Both Africans and Europeans in Tanganyika are un- 
usually aware of the need for interracial cooperation. 
This is due, the author thinks, partly to the fact that 
Tanganyika has been a Mandated or Trust Territory since 
the end of World War I, and partly to the personality 
of the Governor. 

Mr. Bartlett discusses the failure of the “groundnuts 
scheme” in which enormous quantities of groundnuts 
(peanuts to Americans) were to be grown to provide oils 
for the British. The original plan of the Overseas Food 


Corporation was to use 2,400,000 acres in Tanganyika, 
In the end about 240,000 will be used and the emphasis 
will be “on the best ways to develop African resources 
than on those of meeting United Kingdom needs.” “The 
soil, the climate, and the workers” did not “conform to 
plans drawn up in London.” ‘The problem seems to be to 
find a formula which equates African labor with European 
or international capital.” London, Mr. Bartlett comments, 
“is not the place in which to plan schemes which depend 
for their success on the energy and understanding of an 
African peasant living in a round hut thatched with grass 
or palm leaves.” 

The white population in Northern and Southern Rhode- 
sia has doubled in a little over ten years. Southern 
Rhodesia was “to some extent a conquered territory, in 
which authority was imposed.” Northern Rhodesia joined 
the British Empire voluntarily when the Paramount Chief 
of the Barotse asked for British protection against his 
enemies. Nyasaland is still almost entirely African. The 
emphasis in Southern Rhodesia has been on the economic 
development of the African, in Northern Rhodesia on 
his political development. Southern Rhodesia has de- 
veloped social services for the African. Northern Rho- 
desia has “tried at every stage to give the African a sense 
of responsibility for his own affairs. The results have 
been startlingly different.” There is much less tendency 
in the latter country and Nyasaland to assume that the 
two races must develop in “two utterly separate com- 
partments.” 

In Northern Rhodesia two of the four members repre- 
senting African interests in the Legislative Council are 
Africans. In Southern Rhodesia this will come when the 
Africans “are ready for it.” Africans in Northern Rho- 
desia have better housing. But in most shops in that 
country—even post offices and banks—Africans are 
served “through a special hatch.” In 1950, the average 
basic monthly wage for Europeans (always skilled) work- 
ing underground was $143.20; for Africans (always un- 
skilled) it was about $11.20 plus their food. The prin- 
ciple of trade unionism for Africans is accepted in 
Northern Rhodesia, however, but “definitely discouraged” 
in Southern Rhodesia. Northern Rhodesia is develop- 
ing an African cooperative movement and a system of 
group farming. There are more than three times as many 
Europeans in Southern Rhodesia as in Northern and its 
government has far greater power. 

These are some of the reasons why the Africans oppose 
federation. In Northern Rhodesia discrimination against 
Africans is enforced by “social prejudice”; in Southern 
Rhodesia by prejudice and by law. Legislation in South- 
ern Rhodesia is “much less harsh” than in South Africa. 
But “there is no guarantee that it will never become so.” 
Africans who meet property qualifications in Southern 
Rhodesia can vote but very few enroll. 

The economic advantages of federation are obvious. 
Europeans who favor it want to strengthen their own 
position against the Africans and against South Africa. 
African hostility is “much more widespread” than ad- 
vocates of federation had realized. 


Western Europe cannot raise its standard of living 
“without the help of Africa,” Mr. Bartlett concludes. 
The European’s problem is, “how can he become the 
partner of the African?” Three changes are needed: “to 
change our own outlook toward the Africans”; to per- 
suade the African to realize “the dignity of manual 
labor”; and to treat the development of Africa as “an 
urgent task for Western Europe as a whole.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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